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structure of social ideas and institutions it will be impossible to 
formulate sociological laws applicable to society as a whole. The 
third set of papers are termed by the editors "Applied Sociology," 
and consist of a paper by Mr. Francis Galton on "Eugenics," and 
another by Professor Geddes on "Civics." Mr. Galton's paper 
deals with the best methods of producing good citizens by means of 
a higher conception of the duty of sexual selection, and Professor 
Geddes's paper insists on the necessity of creating a higher type 
of city. Both papers are stimulating and suggestive and open up 
problems which the western world must face and solve if it is 
ultimately to produce a higher type of man and eliminate the 
decadent and degenerate classes which at present hamper the 
progress of civilization. The Sociological Society is to be con- 
gratulated on the appearance of its first volume, and it is to be 
hoped that a long career of usefulness and prosperity lies before it. 

W. D. Morrison. 
London. 

JUGENDLEHRE : EIN BuCH FUR ELTERN, LeHRER UND GEISTLICHE. 

Von Dr. Fr. W. Foerster, Privatdozent fur Philosophic am 

Eidgenossischen Polytechnikum und an der Universitat Zurich. 

Berlin: Druck und Verlag von Georg Reimer, 1904. Pp. 

xvi, 724. 

In this book Dr. Foerster, a practical schoolman and professor 
at the University of Zurich, gives as the result of his personal 
experience and labors, a full exposition of his ideas on the Moral 
Training of the Young. 

In doing so, Dr. Foerster wants it clearly understood that he 
in nowise desires to replace religion by mere moral culture in edu- 
cation and life. On the contrary, he willingly acknowledges 
that his own pedagogical practice has strengthened in him to the 
utmost the faith in the undying ethical and pedagogical im- 
portance of religion. 

But, as the freedom of thought and the religious liberty en- 
joyed in America since the Declaration of Independence become 
more and more established in Europe, the public schools find 
themselves forced, on account of the diversity of religious con- 
victions represented in their pupils, to restrict or entirely to 
abandon religious instruction in their class-rooms. The consci- 
entious German mind, however, feels itself bound to offer to the 
children in the schools something more than the mere training 
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of their intellectual faculties, and the only alternative possible 
seems to be a secular instruction in ethical culture. 

Dr. Foerster contends that moral training can easily be given 
by combining it with the different branches of learning usually 
sought in public schools; and he shows in a separate chapter of 
his book, how this can be done. He nevertheless insists that such 
instruction is not sufficient, and pertinently asks: "Would you 
call it the right thing to teach history only by occasional inter- 
spersions in the lessons on geography or literature or languages?" 
But just as little ought we to restrict to mere incoherent flash- 
lights that one branch which has above all others to represent 
and to cultivate the higher unity of all human endeavors. This 
is, no doubt, a weakness in our otherwise excellent American 
public school system; and well may we welcome any help which 
may be offered us to overcome this defect. 

In explaining how the problem of giving moral training in the 
public schools can best be solved, Dr. Foerster calls attention 
to the fact, often overlooked, that each healthy child rebels by its 
very nature against subordination and self-sacrifice, and that it is 
therefore not sufficient either to tell the children what is demanded 
of them or to put lofty examples before them, but the teacher has 
to enlist the cooperation of the child. Dr. Foerster thinks that 
many mistakes of the former kind have been made and are 
continually being made in the religious instruction of the young, 
and he shows how the same mistake has been made in many 
attempts at promoting moral culture in the public school. He 
refers especially to a number of books used in France, in which 
the children are told what to do, as, e. g., in a chapter on the 
duties toward parents : (1) You must love your parents ; (2) you 
must honor your parents; (3) you must obey your parents; (4) 
you must not dispute with your parents; (5) you must trust your 
parents, etc. "Can such a collection of moral precepts," he asks, 
"really be called moral instruction?" Dr. Foerster correctly 
observes that mere knowledge of moral precepts never affects a 
deep ethical culture. You must not proceed from the precept, 
but from the child. Study the real world of the child and find in 
its character those tendencies which are related to that exertion 
of the will which you intend to call forth, and then the only thing 
necessary for you to do is to put these relations in the right light 
by a skilful and well-adapted presentation. 

How this can be done is shown by Dr. Foerster in a number 
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of chapters dealing with such problems as school life and moral 
pedagogy, the preparation of the teacher, ethical instruction in the 
school, the future of the moral training of the young, sexual 
pedagogy, objections and difficulties, the punishment of children, 
etc. But the manner in which this difficult problem of moral 
training can most effectively be accomplished is explained by the 
author by an abundance of striking examples from daily life, con- 
stituting by far the bulk of his book. The enumeration of the 
topics illustrated fills four pages of the index. It would be 
difficult to find any relation of man to man which has not been 
touched upon. 

The character of the illustrations used may best be shown by 
citing one example under the topic Responsibility. 

The Cudgel Boy. "I once read that it used to be the custom 
at the royal court in France, that whenever a young prince had 
committed a wrong or been lazy, he never was punished himself, 
but one of his companions was selected, and this boy received in 
the presence of the prince the punishment which the latter had 
deserved. The purpose evidently was to influence the young 
prince for good by letting him hear the piteous screams of his 
innocent companion. 

"Shall I now call your attention to the fact that each one of 
you has such a cudgel boy or cudgel girl? The only real dif- 
ference between you and the French prince is that he heard the 
screams, whereas most of you are so deaf that you do not hear, 
even if the thing occurs in your own room. Don't you believe 
me? Well, then, tell me, do you really believe that anyone can 
commit any wrong or be guilty of any carelessness in this world, 
without someone having to suffer for it, even if the wrongdoer 
himself escapes entirely unhurt? 

"If you, e. g., use a filthy word, you may depend upon it that 
someone catches it up and makes use of it at home and gets a 
'thrashing' for it. Or he is impaired by the evil influence it has 
upon him, it lowers the moral tone of his character and becomes 
thus an obstacle in his life. You do not hear his screaming nor 
see his misfortune, and yet he is your cudgel boy. Or you are 
unclean and disorderly. It may be that you do not get the 
punishment for it; but others have been infected by your example 
and become negligent and have to suffer for it. And besides this, 
others will have to put in order what you have neglected to do, 
and will have to clean what you have soiled; and thus they 
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become in reality your cudgel boys and cudgel girls, and will have 
to suffer for what wrong you committed. If all human beings 
who are injured by our wrongdoing could cry out at the same 
time, there would be such a screaming and a shrieking that you 
would think this was the last of the world. And, besides, there 
are all those who will suffer from our faults and misdoing, long 
after we have departed from this life, etc. Thus you clearly see 
how important it is for you to acquire good manners and to 
watch over your behavior." 

Most of the examples may be used in the home as well as in 
the church. This is probably one of the reasons why, though the 
book deals for the main part with the moral training of the young 
in school, the author calls it a book for parents, teachers, and 
preachers. It is certainly well worth not only reading but medi- 
tating upon. It is a real storehouse of common-sense-knowl- 
edge and wisdom, and can be of great help to all those who have 
anything to do with the moral training of the young. 

Fortunate is he who receives his moral training under the 
influence of such a master mind as the author shows; twice 
blessed is he who, endowed with such gifts, puts them to such a 

noble use. 

Charles Vuilleumier. 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Lebenskunde: ein Buch fur Knaben und Madchen. Von 
Dr. Fr. W. Foerster. Berlin : Druck and Verlag von Georg 
Reimer, 1904. Pp. vi, 375. 

The title of this book is sufficient to indicate the nature of its 
contents. The author has here compiled a series of talks which 
were given in Zurich to classes of boys and girls ranging from 
eleven to fifteen years of age. These discourses are arranged 
under nineteen separate chapters, which comprise one hundred 
and twenty sub-heads. Among the subjects discussed are: Self- 
control, Habit, the Power of the Mite, Parents and Children, the 
Consequences of an Act, the Struggle with Misfortune, Humility, 
etc. Americans, especially, who feel the need of more literature 
of this kind to help to strengthen the moral side of the child's life, 
will find that this book generously supplies their want. The 
author does not attempt to teach virtue by insisting on the 
memorizing of moral maxims; these, however good in themselves, 
are ineffectual unless supplemented with concrete material. 



